the Mohicans," proved, perhaps, to be the most
popular of all his works up to 1826.

A present-day man-of-letters writes of Cooper:
" He paints Indians and Indian scenes with a
glow of our sunset skies and the crimson of our
autumn maples, and makes them alive with bril-
liant color. Rifles crack, tomahawks gleam, and
arrows dart like sunbeams through the air. In-
dians fleet of foot and full of graceful move-
ment are these dusky Apollo's Uncas. Cooper's
readers never yawn over these tales of the forest
or the sea. He is the swan on the lake, the
eagle in the air, the deer in the wood, and the
wind on the sea.'3 So writes Prof. Brander
Matthews. That life-student of the American
Indian, Francis Parkman, wrote: " It is easy to
find fault with ' The Last of the Mohicans/ hut
it is far from easy to rival or even approach
its excellence." It is said that " Magua," of this
book, " is the best-drawn Indian in fiction; from
scalp-lock to moccasin tingling with life " and
the tension of the canoe-chase on the Horican.

During this Lake George excursion a question

came up between the Hon. Mr. Stanley, the Hon.

Wortley Montagu, and Mr. Cooper as to who

was the " Premier Baron of England."    Cooper
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